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A  building  and  a  school  that  belong  to  teachers 

When  the  new  Education  Building  opened  last  fall,  faculty  and  staff  were  at 
the  doors  to  greet  the  students.  Students  entered  the  building  in  awe.  They  could 
not  believe  this  facility  was  really  built  to  educate  them.  The  facility  itself  has  raised 
the  self-respect  of  current  traditional  education  students,  who  have  been  used  to 
schools  of  education  typically  being  housed  in  less  than  desirable  buildings  and 
being  provided  the  lowest  budgets.  Now,  they  have  a  wonderful,  state-of-the-art 
facility  specifically  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 

Teachers  who  return  to  campus,  as  many  do  for  meetings  and  graduate 
course  work,  have  expressed  amazement  and  appreciation  for  the  learning 
environment  they  now  have.  When  teachers  come  to  campus  after  working  all  day 
in  their  schools,  they  now  have  a  lounge  with  comfortable  couches  and  chairs  to 
rest  and  relax  in  before  attending  a  course  now  taught  in  a  state-of-the-art  and  totally  wireless 
classroom  environment. 

Teenagers  have  visited  the  building  and  said,  "Wow!  I  want  to  be  a  teacher." 
The  Education  Building  and  Regional  Educational  Resource  Center  belong  to  teachers, 
administrators  and  education  students.  We  want  this  facility  to  be  used.  We  want  it  to  be  a 
gathering  place  for  educators  from  across  the  region  to  interact  with  one  another  and  with  our 
faculty,  to  provide  support  for  one  another,  to  discuss  the  difficult  issues  facing  the  education 
profession,  and  to  work  toward  National  Board  Certification  or  graduate  degrees. 

The  Watson  School  of  Education  is  doing  many  things  to  assist  with  the  teacher  shortage  in 
North  Carolina  and  especially  in  our  service  region,  working  with  both  prospective  and  current 
teachers  and  administrators.  In  the  past  10  years,  undergraduate  enrollment  has  increased  69 
percent,  from  1,965  to  3,321,  and  graduate  enrollment  rose  73  percent,  from  283  to  491.  The 
number  of  students  who  have  already  earned  undergraduate  degrees  and  are  seeking  teacher 
licensure  has  increased  by  an  astounding  678  percent. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  this  diverse  student  population,  we  offer  classes  weekends,  online  and 
off  campus.  When  I  speak  to  groups,  I  tell  them  we  work  three  shifts  at  the  Watson  School:  day, 
evening  and  weekend.  Most  faculty  teach  during  two  of  these  shifts.  We  have  also  written  and 
acquired  grants  to  assist  in  recruiting  teachers  from  other  professions  and  for  training  teachers 
who  are  teaching  outside  their  content  areas. 

With  this  new  facility  and  the  efforts  of  the  Watson  School  faculty  and  staff,  we  are  respond- 
ing to  the  teacher  shortage  and  working  to  raise  the  level  of  respect  for  teachers.  I  am  grateful  to 
be  able  to  provide  such  an  exceptional  place  of  study  for  our  students  and  so  appreciative  of  the 
many,  many  people  who  were  involved  over  the  last  1 2  years  in  creating  this  dream  and  then 
making  it  a  reality. 


Cathy  L.  Barlow 
Dean 


On  the  Cover: 

To  better  prepare  its  students  to  live  and  teach  in  a  global  society,  the  Watson  School  of  Education  is  reaching  out  internationally 
and  offering  increased  opportunities  for  its  students  and  faculty  to  travel  abroad.  From  England  to  Japan,  from  South  Africa  to  China, 
Watson  School  students  and  faculty  are  teaching  and  learning  in  other  cultures,  which  will  have  a  major  impact  on  their  philosophies 
and  approaches  as  educators. 
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Across  the  nation,  and  particularly 
in  North  Carolina,  we  are  grappling 
with  serious  issues  in  K-12  education. 
Three  of  the  most  difficult  challenges 
today  are  teacher  supply,  teacher 
quality  and  teacher  retention. 

Our  UNC  system  universities  are 
uniquely  positioned  to  be  strong 
partners  in  developing  solutions  to 
these  issues.  At  UNCW,  the  faculty  and 
staff  of  the  Watson  School  of  Educa- 
tion and  departments  across  the 
campus  are  actively  working  with  the 
state,  school  distncts  and  individual 
schools  every  day  to  support  teachers 
and  administrators  and  raise  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  children. 

North  Carolina  will  need  to  hire 
nearly  10,000  new  teachers  each  year 
for  the  next  10  years  to  meet  vacancies 
caused  by  rising  enrollments  and 
current  teacher  retirements.  This  is  a 
daunting  task,  since  the  states  colleges 
and  universities  produce  only  about 
3,000  new  teachers  each  year.  Many 
local  school  systems  are  already 
struggling  to  fill  classrooms  with 
qualified  teachers.  We  must  educate 
more  teachers  to  meet  these  needs, 
and  we  must  also  address  a  shortage  of 
qualified  administrators. 

However,  the  answer  is  not  simply 
increasing  the  numbers.  Our  teachers 
must  be  of  the  highest  quality,  commit- 
ted to  the  success  of  all  children, 
prepared  with  a  broad  understanding 
of  teaching  methods  and  pedagogy  and 
able  to  successfully  navigate  the  reality 
of  todays  schools.  Likewise,  the 
administrators  we  prepare  must 
provide  support  to  teachers  and  foster 
positive  learning  environments. 

University  support  relates  directly 
to  a  third  issue  we  face  in  K-12 
education:  retention.  North  Carolina 


loses  approximately  half  of  the  teachers  entering  the  profession  within 
the  first  five  years.  Why  are  teachers  leaving  in  such  high  numbers?  While 
we  all  know  salaries  are  an  issue,  the  National  Education  Association 
reports  that  new  teachers  cite  "lack  of  support"  as  their  top  concern. 
New  teachers  need  ongoing  professional  development  and  time  to  reflect 
on  their  teaching  practices  and  collaborate  with  colleagues.  Too  often, 
however,  new  teachers  report  feeling  isolated  and  overwhelmed. 

The  challenge  is  clear:  continue  to  prepare  the  highest  quality  new 
teachers  and  administrators  while  providing  support  to  keep  current 
professionals  energized  about  their  work.  The  faculty  of  the  Watson 
School  does  this  every  day — teaching  classes  days,  evenings,  weekends, 
off-campus  and  online;  conducting  research  that  adds  to  the  profession's 
body  of  knowledge;  supervising  interns;  traveling  across  the  region  to 
work  with  districts  and  schools;  and  facilitating  professional  development 
workshops. 

The  Watson  School's  Professional  Development  System  (PDS) 
provides  ongoing  outreach  to  the  education  community  through  a 
partnership  with  10  school  districts  in  southeastern  North  Carolina, 
which  includes  98  schools  and  more  than  1 ,000  teachers  and 
administrators. 

Given  the  strong  relationships  between 
the  K-12  education  community  and  the 
university,  it  is  clear  that  North 
Carolina's  schools  of  education  must 
play  a  key  role  in  addressing  teacher 
recruitment,  quality  and  retention 
for  the  state.  These  issues  are  key 
areas  of  focus  for  the  Watson 
School  of  Education  and  UNCW 
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Young  students  at  Richard 
Alibon  Primary  School  in  the 
East  London  borough  of 
Barking  and  Dagenham  work  on 
an  art  project.  The  school  is  one 
that  UNCW  students  have  visited 
as  part  of  the  Cooperative 
Education  Program  in  England. 
During  this  three-week  summer 
practicum,  students  visit 
schools  and  co-teach  in 
borough  classrooms. 


Watson  School  reaches 


Spending  time  teaching  and 
learning  in  other  cultures  can 
have  a  major  impact  on  educators. 

For  that  reason,  the  Watson  School  of  Education  is  increas- 
ing opportunities  for  its  students  and  faculty  to  travel  abroad. 

"Visiting  other  cultures  and  learning  about  their  educational 
philosophies  and  systems  provides  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  who  we  are  and  what  we  do  as  educators,"  said  Dean 
Cathy  Barlow.  "It  helps  us  be  open  to  new  possibilities  and  ideas." 

This  belief  in  the  value  of  international  experiences  has  led 
the  Watson  School  to  create  programs  that  facilitate  student  and 
faculty  travel  abroad  to  England,  Japan  and  South  Africa. 
Through  these  exchanges,  WSE  students  and  faculty  are 
learning  about  educational  approaches  in  other  countries 
and  sharing  their  knowledge  of  American 
schools  with  their  hosts. 


Comparative  Education  Practicum  in  England 

One  of  the  opportunities  available  to  WSE  students  is  a 
three-week  summer  practicum  in  England.  Students  visit  schools 
in  the  East  London  borough  of  Barking  and  Dagenham  and  co- 
teach  in  borough  classrooms.  After  completing  this  experience 
and  their  programs  of  study,  the  students  may  return  to  England 
to  be  placed  as  "supply,"  or  substitute,  teachers. 

The  program  was  developed  jointly  between  the  borough;  a 
teacher  recruitment  agency  called  TimePlan,  which  recruits 
supply  teachers  for  the  borough;  and  the  Watson  School.  The 
school  district  arranges  student  placement  with  selected  mentor 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  working  with  teacher  education 
students. 

Rebecca  Tatum  '04  participated  in  the  practicum  in  summer 
2004.  She  says  it  gave  her  the  opportunity  to  experience  England 
in  a  way  that  tourists  are  rarely  able  to. 

"I  saw  the  English  world  and  the  school  from  behind  the 
scenes,"  she  said.  "I  got  to  know  the  children  and  was  able  to  take 
part  in  their  lives.  I  also  got  to  spend  time  with  the  teachers  in  and 
out  of  school,  which  was  really  rewarding.  The  whole 
experience  gave  me  a  tremendous  sense  of  self- 
^^^^^     confidence  and  independence." 

Barking  and  Dagenham  is  a  highly  diverse  urban 
area,  with  many  recent  immigrants  from  different 
nations,  according  to  Mary  Ann  Davies,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Curricular  Studies  in  the  WSE.  Davies 
developed  the  England  practicum  program  and 
accompanied  the  first  group  of  students. 

"The  borough  itself  is  a  different  experience  for 


Watson  School  students  pose  at  Stonehenge  during  their 
visit  to  England  as  part  of  the  Cooperative  Education 
Program.  In  addition  to  working  and  observing  in 
schools,  the  group  makes  several  sightseeing  trips  during 
the  practicum. 


our  students,"  she  said.  "There  are  many 
languages  spoken  and  many  cultures 
represented.  Students  experience  first 
hand  how  the  schools  approach  teaching 
a  diverse  student  body  and  helping  all 
children  learn.  The  program  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  grow 
professionally  by  experiencing  education 
in  an  international  context." 

Elementary  education  major  Danielle 
Dumas  traveled  to  England  with  the 
summer  2004  group.  Dumas  was  im- 
pressed with  the  sense  of  community  at 
Richard  Alibon  Primary  School,  where  she 
visited  and  taught. 

"There  is  such  a  strong  commitment 
between  the  teachers,  the  parents  and  the 


said.  "We  visited  one  classroom  where  the 
teacher  was  absent  and  the  students  were 
running  the  class  themselves,  going  ahead 
with  the  lesson  the  teacher  had  planned. 
That  is  just  unheard  of  in  our  educational 
system,  but  it  worked  and  it  worked  well." 

Foster,  a  senior  elementary  education 
major,  and  her  fellow  students  on  the  two- 
week  trip  encountered  a  number  of 
cultural  differences  between  Japanese 
schools  and  American  schools.  She  said 
the  trip  has  affected  her  in  many  ways  and 
will  definitely  influence  her  teaching. 

"Every  day  1  reflect  on  this  trip,  both 


icross  the  globe 


students,"  she  said.  "There  is  a  sense  of 
everyone  working  together  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  teachers  were  also  open  to 
talking  with  us  about  the  curriculum  and 
exchanging  ideas.  They  would  ask  us,  'Do 
you  do  this  in  American  schools?'  or  'how 
do  you  do  that  in  America?'  We  all  learned 
from  the  experience." 

In  addition  to  working  and  observing 
in  schools,  the  group  makes  several 
sightseeing  trips  to  places  such  as 
Stonehenge,  Windsor  Castle  and 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  The  2004  group 
was  accompanied  by  Kathy  Fox, 
assistant  professor  of  curricular  studies, 
and  associate  professor  Hengameh 
Kermani  will  travel  with  the  2005  group. 

"It's  a  great  experience  for  faculty," 
said  Davies.  "They're  there  for  the 
students  as  a  support  person,  observer 
and  supervisor,  and  also  to  help  the 
partner  schools  in  any  way  they  can." 

Cultural  Immersion  in  Japan 

Joy  Foster  recalls  a  remarkable 
occurrence  during  her  time  at  Shiki 
Elementary  School  in  Osaka,  Japan,  last 
summer. 

"The  Japanese  students  are  very 
self-motivated  and  self-disciplined,"  she 


in  my  classes  and  in  my  life,"  she  said.  "It 
affected  every  aspect  of  my  life  in  a 
positive  way.  As  a  teacher,  I  couldn't  have 
asked  for  a  better  experience.  A  lot  of  the 
techniques  they  used  really  impressed  me 
and  I  plan  to  use  them  in  my  own 
teaching.  They  use  a  lot  of  hands-on, 
discovery  learning.  Also,  I'm  an  advocate 
for  cooperative  education,  and  I  saw  them 
using  a  lot  of  that  in  math,  reading  and 


science. 
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Brad  Walker,  associate  professor  of 
curricular  studies  who  accompanied  the 
group,  said  the  exposure  to  both  cross- 
cultural  issues  and  educational  practices 
is  what  makes  the  experience  so  powerful 
for  students. 

"Our  students  were  surprised  at  what 
they  saw  and  very  thoughtful  about  what 
the  Japanese  are  doing  in  their  schools," 
he  said.  "They  were  particularly  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  ownership  that 
Japanese  kids  have  in  elementary  school. 

"This  kind  of  expenence  gives 
students  a  deeper  appreciation  for 
diversity  and  how  to  work  well  with  other 
people  and  within  other  cultures.  As 
teachers,  this  will  make  them  more  well- 
rounded  and  more  marketable." 

Walker  has  been  leading  exchange 
trips  to  Japan  for  several  years,  most  with 
local  public  school  teachers  as  part  of  a 
grant-funded  project,  but  this  is  the  first 
year  he  has  made  the  trip  with  UNCW 
students.  The  trip  is  designed  to  provide 
cultural  immersion,  with  students 
traveling  on  the  Japanese  public  transit 
system,  eating  Japanese  food,  interacting 
with  Japanese  college  students,  and 
visiting  cultural  and  historical  sites  such  as 
the  religious  temples  of  Kyoto  and  the 
Hiroshima  Peace  Memorial  Park. 

Faculty  members  Jim  Applefield  and 
David  Gill  also  accompanied  the  group 


UNCW  students  regularly  joined  Japanese 
teachers  and  students  for  lunch  during  their 
visits  to  schools. 
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and  are  serving  with  Walker  as  the 
coordinating  committee  for  the  Japan 
initiative.  UNCW  has  a  cooperative 
relationship  with  Osaka  University  of 
Education  to  provide  academic  and 
research  opportunities  for  the  students 
and  faculty  of  both  schools.  Plans  are  to 
continue  the  annual  summer  trip  and 
expand  opportunities  for  longer  student 
stays,  such  as  semester  or  year-long 
experiences. 

Sabrina  Shaver,  a  graduate  student  in 
curriculum  and  instructional  supervision 
who  will  complete  her  program  in  May, 
said  she  learned  from  observing  how 
Japanese  schools  are  organized. 

"I  saw  a  completely  different  way  of 
school  management,  and  a  philosophy 
that  is  based  on  student  learning  and 
student  responsibility,"  she  said.  "Disci- 
pline is  a  major  issue  for  teachers  at  all 
levels  in  American  schools,  and  it  isn't  as 
much  the  focus  in  Japan.  It  made  me  think 
about  my  own  teaching  style  and  re- 
minded me  not  to  stress  as  much  over  the 
small  things  and  to  keep  student  learning 
as  the  number  one  priority." 

Faculty  Exchange  in  South  Africa 

Colleagues  Rich  Huber  and  Paul 
Webb  work  closely  together  on  issues  of 
common  interest  related  to  teacher 
education.  As  fellow  science  educators, 
they  are  researching  topics  such  as  using 
inexpensive  lab  equipment  to  facilitate 
scientific  inquiry  and  teaching  science  to 
children  from  poor,  rural  areas. 

This  kind  of  collaboration  between 
university  faculty  is  certainly  not  unusual. 
What  is  unusual  is  that  Huber  and  Webb 
are  maintaining  their  partnership  between 
two  continents.  Huber,  an  education 
professor  at  UNCW,  and  Webb,  an 
education  professor  at  the  University  of 
Port  Elizabeth  (UPE)  in  South  Africa,  are 
the  first  participants  in  a  new  faculty 
exchange  program  between  UNCW  and 
UPE. 

Huber  spent  eight  weeks  at  UPE  in 
spring  2004  visiting  schools,  holding 
teacher  workshops  and  working  with 
Webb  on  joint  projects.  In  turn,  Webb 
spent  the  month  of  October  at  UNCW. 

4      Watson  School  oj  Education 


"It  was  an  incredible  experience," 
said  Huber  of  his  time  in  Port  Elizabeth. 
"The  Watson  School  wants  to  cultivate 
this  relationship  with  UPE,  which  has 


the  work  UPE  is  doing  with  in-service 
teachers,"  he  said.  "Their  mission  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  that  we  can  help 
with,  because  of  our  own  emphasis  on 
outreach  programs  with  teachers  and 
schools." 

Both  Huber  and  Webb  said  the  best 
parts  of  the  relationship  are  the  mutual 
learning  that  is  taking  place  and  the 
understanding  of  how  various  approaches 
to  teacher  education  can  be  adapted  to 


UNCW  faculty  member  Rich  Huber  teaches  a  science  lesson  to  public  school  students  during  his 
exchange  visit  to  South  Africa. 


great  mutual  benefit  as  we  learn  from 
each  other  about  how  teacher  education 
works  in  various  cultural  settings." 

A  major  challenge  for  UPE  is  to  help 
teachers  in  rural  areas  continue  their  own 
education  and  sharpen  their  teaching 
skills,  Webb  said.  The  university  is 
working  to  help  address  the  inequities 
and  deficiencies  created  by  apartheid 
through  a  semi-distance  model,  setting  up 
centers  as  far  as  500  miles  from  the 
campus. 

"South  Africa  has  a  first  world  and  a 
third  world  component,"  Webb  said.    "We 
have  a  whole  cohort  of 
thousands  of  black  teachers 
who've  had  a  poor  education 
through  the  system.  We 
provide  them  with  academic, 
geographic  and  financial 
access  to  higher  education  by 
taking  the  programs  to  them." 

That  strong  emphasis  on 
outreach  was  what  attracted 
the  Watson  School  to  working 
with  UPE,  Huber  said. 

"We  were  impressed  with 

Photo  taken  in  South  Africa  by 
Rich  Huber. 


different  cultural  settings. 

"Exchanges  are  extremely  valuable," 
Webb  said.  "Not  only  do  we  learn  about 
other  educational  systems  but  we  also 
learn  to  appreciate  what's  good  about  our 
own  system.  For  me,  it's  been  a  validation 
of  what  we're  doing  in  South  Africa  as 
teacher  educators— that  we  have 
something  valuable  to  offer  and  share." 
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s  the  Watson  School  of  Education 

extends  global  ties,  new  international 
students  are  showing  interest  in  attending 
UNCW.  Specifically,  some  Chinese 
students  taught  by  Mahnaz  Moallem  are 
interested  in  attending  the  Watson  School. 

Moallem,  associate  professor  of 
specialty  studies  and  coordinator  of  the 
Instructional  Technology  master's 
program,  spent  an  intensive  two  weeks 
teaching  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  in  the  Educational  Technology 
Program  at  Shanghai  International 
University  in  December  2003. 

"I  was  invited  by  the  dean  of  the 
school,  who  was  a  Fulbright  Scholar  at 
Florida  State  University,  where  I  received 
my  Ph.D.,"  Moallem  said.  "It  was  an 
enriching  experience,  one  I  think  all 
faculty  and  students  should  welcome.  I 
was  amazed  at  how  different  the  Chinese 
students  were  from  our  students,  yet  how 
similar  we  are  as  people." 

Moallem  focused  on  instructional 
design  and  development,  her  specialty 
area.  Yet  she  wasn't  completely  at  ease  at 
first.  She  had  to  adapt  to  a  lecture  format 
with  no  participation  from  the  students. 

"In  class  if  you  ask  a  question,  they 
just  look  at  you.  They  don't  really  partici- 
pate; they  just  listen.  They  are  so  eager  to 
hear  you,  it  seems  like  they  hardly  blink 
while  you  are  talking.  I  usually  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  work  in  class  to  keep  our  students 
involved  and  interested." 

While  her  nights  were  spent  teaching, 
Moallem  was  treated  to  tours  of  the 
university,  Shanghai,  area  schools  and 
cultural  attractions  during  the  day.  The 
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Mahnaz  Moallem  teaches  in  Shanghai 


university  students  acted  as  her  tour 
guides  on  many  days,  helping  develop 
relationships  that  have  lasted. 

"We  exchange  notes  and  say  'hi'  once 
in  a  while,"  Moallem  said.  "A  couple  of 
undergraduate  students  I  met  there  are 
interested  in  coming  to  our  graduate 
program  at  UNCW"  Moallem  also 
corresponds  with  a  teacher  she  met  in 
China  who  wants  to  spend  a  year  teaching 
in  Wilmington. 

Moallem  has  been  able  to  take  what 
she  learned  and  use  it  in  her  continuing 
research  into  learning  styles  and  instruc- 
tional design.  She  has  been  invited  back  to 


Above:  Dr.  Mahnaz  Moallem  visits  with  students 
at  Shanghai  Qingpu  Auxiliary  Study  School. 

teach  in  Beijing.  She  encourages  other 
faculty  members  and  students  to  take 
advantage  of  international  opportunities. 

"The  world  of  education  is  not 
confined  to  our  classrooms  anymore," 
Moallem  said.  "You  are  likely  to  find 
yourself  teaching  students  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  It's  important  to 
understand  other  people,  their  cultures 
and  their  learning  styles." 


Faculty  survey  highlights  international  experience 


This  past  fall,  the  Watson  School 
surveyed  full-time  and  part-time  faculty 
and  staff  about  their  level  of  international 
experience.  The  survey  indicated  a  wealth 
of  experience  among  the  faculty  and  an 
interest  in  continuing  to  develop  interna- 
tional programs  and  exchanges. 

The  survey  indicated  that  62  percent 
of  full-time  and  50  percent  of  part-time 
faculty  have  had  some  kind  of  teaching  or 
research  experience  abroad.  The  follow- 
ing facts  about  the  Watson  School 
emerged  from  the  survey:  p,  s 

•      One  full-time  and  one  part-time 


faculty  hold  advanced  degrees  from 

an  institution  in  another  country. 

Eleven  full-time  and  four  part-time 

faculty  have  taught  in  an  institution 

abroad. 

Ten  full-time  and  one  part-time 

faculty  have  conducted  research 

abroad. 

Fourteen  full-time  and  10  part-time 

faculty  members  have  experience 

working  with  international  students  in 

the  United  States. 

Three  full-time  and  one  part-time 

faculty  hold  citizenship  in  another 

country. 


•  Seven  full-time  and  two  part-time 
faculty  speak  another  language; 
faculty  members  are  fluent  in 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Japanese,  Farsi  and  French. 

•  One  full-time  faculty  member  holds  a 
degree  in  International  and  Com- 
parative Education. 

Faculty  members  have  also  traveled 
abroad  to  present  at  conferences,  study 
other  school  systems,  make  consulting 
visits,  accompany  student  groups,  or  to 
work  to  establish  a  consortium  or 
exchange  program. 
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Documentary  explores  racial  integration  in  New  Orleans, 

«TT  .7  7.      ,       7 .  leads  to  trip  to  Czech  Republic 

Until  lions  nave  historians,  r 


kl'-d^ 


tales  of  the  hunt  shall  always 
glorify  the  hunter." 

African  proverb 

Maurice  Martinez,  professor  of  specialty  studies,  relates  this 
Afncan  proverb  to  the  making  of  his  latest  documentary  film,  The 
Quorum.  A  true  story  about  social  change  and  racial  integration  in  a 
New  Orleans  coffee  house  that  opened  its  doors  in  1963  to  people 
from  all  racial  backgrounds,  The  Quorum  gives  voice  to  history  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

The  Quorum  was  honored  as  Best  Documentary  for  2004  by 
the  Cape  Fear  Independent  Film  Network,  and  Martinez  was 
invited  to  the  Czech  Republic  in  November  to  show  the  film  at  a 
screening  hosted  by  the  American  Embassy  in  Prague. 

The  Quorum  coffee 
house  was  begun  by  an 
idealistic  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  wanted  an 
establishment  that 
welcomed  people  of  all 
races.  The  clientele 
included  artists,  writers, 
poets,  musicians,  scholars, 
university  professors, 
actors,  intellectuals  and 
folk  artists.  Entertainment 
SWffiP        |      included  lectures,  poetry 
'Ky  ^V^   '  -<-K^  A      readings,  live  music  and 

mj     ^r.  ^^W    a  i      °Pen  forums  for  dialogue 

I^Jflfifd^^^  ^r     a  and  discussion. 

I  ■  *  A   .    :  "There  was  a  feeling 

Jl   ■/  ■  /&  M  0I  respect,"  said  Martinez, 

a  regular  at  the  coffee 
house.  "No  one  asked  you 
to  give  up  your  identity  or 
your  culture.  It  was  a 
sharing  of  talents  and  ideas,  an  atmosphere  where  creative  minds 
could  explore  new  horizons.  The  people  who  started  it  were  trying 
to  step  out  of  the  box  and  do  something  unique  and  different." 
At  a  time  when  it  was  forbidden  by  state  law  for  blacks  and 
whites  to  sit  at  the  same  table  in  restaurants  and  bars,  people  of  all 
races  regularly  sat  together  at  the  Quorum.  The  coffee  house  was 
also  a  frequent  stop  for  the  "freedom  riders"  who  rode  buses  into 
the  South  to  assist  in  the  civil  rights  movement  and  help  register 
black  voters. 

On  July  29,  1964,  police  raided  the  Quorum  and  arrested  73 
patrons,  accusing  them  of  "playing  guitars  out  of  tune,  engaging  in 
conversations  without  conclusions"  and  charging  them  with 
"disturbing  the  peace."  Martinez's  film  documents  the  accounts  of 
survivors  of  that  incident  and  relates  the  tactics  of  fear  and 
intimidation  used  to  deny  the  right  of  assembly  to  citizens  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 


Maurice  Martinez 


The  site  of  the  Quorum  coffee  house  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Quorum  was  a  labor  of  love  for  Martinez,  who  directed, 
filmed  and  conducted  the  interviews,  composed  and  produced  the 
music  soundtrack,  co-edited  and  co-produced  the  film.  Co- 
producer  Harriet  Ottenheimer,  professor  of  anthropology  and 
Amencan  ethnic  studies  at  Kansas  State  University,  was  the  secretary 
and  a  founder  of  the  coffee  house. 

"This  film  gives  an  indigenous  perspective  from  the  mouths  of 
lions,  who  relate  their  stories  in  detail,"  Martinez  said.  "There  are 
many  untold  stories  in  the  lives  of  Americans,  particularly  in 
situations  where  freedom  is  attacked  and  principles  of  exclusion 
want  to  replace  the  American  democratic  principles  of  inclusion." 

Martinez's  other  films  include  the  award-winning  documentary 
The  Black  Indians  of  New  Orleans,  Misericords:  Hidden  Mirrors  of 
Medieval  Life,  Wings  of  Wood  and  Building  a  Magnet  School:  The  New 
Rochclle  Story. 
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or  education       Taking>6n  certification  together 


A  passion  for 
definitely  runs  in  this  Sampson 

County,  N.C.,  family.  First,  Larry  Britt  and  both  his  daughters, 
Melanie  Spell  '99  and  Carla  Sutton,  became  teachers.  Now,  all 
three  are  preparing  together  for  National  Board  certification. 

Britt,  who  teaches  at  Hobbton  Middle  School,  graduated 
from  East  Carolina  University  in  1970  and  taught  for  6  years 
before  leaving  teaching  and  opening  an  auto  parts  business, 
which  he  ran  for  25  years.  Since  he  sold  the  business  in  2000, 
he's  gone  back  to  school  to  add  math  to  his  original  health 
and  physical  education  major,  been  recertified  and  is 
teaching  eighth  grade  math. 

"Everybody  thought  1  was  crazy,"  he 
said.  "Going  back  to  school  was  the 
hardest  part,  but  it  was  worth  it 
because  1  really  enjoy  teach- 
ing." 

Spell  and  Sutton  both 
went  through  college  as 
North  Carolina  Teaching 
Fellows  and  are  now  both  i 

elementary  school  librarians, 
Spell  at  Hobbton  Elementary 
and  Sutton  at  Hargrove 
Elementary.  Spell  was  a 
teaching  fellow  at  UNCW 

With  a  little  nudging 
from  wife  and  mom,  Sue 
Britt,  the  three  decided  to 
begin  working  toward 


National  Board  certification  in 


Larry  Britt  poses  with  his  daughters  Melanie  Spell  '99  (left)  and  Carla  Sutton.  All 
three  are  teachers  in  Sampson  County  and  are  working  together  toward  National 
Board  certification. 


October.  Sue  Britt  serves  as  both 
cheerleader  for  the  group  and  babysitter  for  the  grandchildren 
while  Spell  and  Sutton  study  or  attend  preparatory  sessions  at 
UNCW.  The  three  family  members  have  been  attending  Saturday 
sessions  at  the  Watson  School  with  teacher-in-residence  Carol 
Midgett,  who  offers  a  program  of  practical  advice  and  moral 
support  for  the  grueling  year-long  process. 

"The  sessions  have  been  a  great  help,"  Sutton  said.  "The 
National  Board  directions  can  be  overwhelming 
and  vague,  but  Ms.  Midgett  breaks 
them  down  and  takes  them  apart 
so  we  can  discuss  them  in 
everyday  language." 

Her  sister  agrees.  "We 
also  work  in  groups  by  the 
subject  area  we  teach,"  Spell 
said.  "Getting  together  with 
other  teachers  helps  us 
share  ideas  and  think  more 
about  what  we're  doing  as 
educators  and  why.  When 
we  started,  I  wasn't  sure 
what  we  were  doing  or 
where  to  start,  but  I  can  see 
now  that  the  self-analysis 
and  reflection  of  this 
process  really  helps  you 
improve  and  change  your 
entire  way  of  teaching." 


Teaching  Fellow  receives 
makeover  on  Oprah 

UNCW  Teaching  Fellow  Gena  Harrell  was  a  guest  on 
Oprah  on  Friday  Feb.  25,  and  received  a  red-carpet 
makeover  with  Jessica  Simpson  as  well  as  tickets  to  the 
Academy  Awards. 

Harrell's  sister,  Kesha  Nixon,  was  responsible  for 
Harrell  receiving  the  makeover  on  national  television. 
Nixon  sent  a  video  of  the  treatment  that  Harrell  is 
receiving  for  Hodgkin's  lymphoma.  The  Oprah  producers 
were  inspired  by  Harrell's  courage  and  decided  to  give  her 
a  makeover. 

"Gena  is  one  of  the  sweetest  people  you'll  ever  know 
and  most  deserving  of  this  exciting  opportunity,"  said 
Kathleen  Benzaquin,  director  of  UNCWs  Teaching 
Fellows  program. 

Jessica  Simpson  is  one  of  Harrell's  favorite  singers 
and  being  able  to  spend  time  with  her  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
show  made  the  experience  even  more  special. 

"Being  on  Oprah  was  the  best  time  of  my  entire  life;  it 
seems  as  if  this  is  as  good  as  it  gets,"  Harrell  said.  "They  really 
made  me  feel  like  a  movie  star." 

Harrell,  a  sophomore  from  Hertford,  N.C.,  has  a  perfect 
4.0  GPA  at  UNCW  She  always  knew  she  wanted  to  teach;  she 


Gena  Harrell  (right)  poses  with  her  sister,  Kesha  Nixon,  in  front  of  the  red  carpet  at 
the  Academy  Awards  as  guests  of  the  Oprah  show. 

enjoys  working  with  young  people  and  said  she  wants  to  remain 
a  positive  role  model  to  them.  While  visiting  her  sister  at  UNCW, 
Harrell  decided  she  too  wanted  to  attend  the  university.  She  is 
currently  taking  an  online  course  from  home  and  plans  to 
return  to  complete  her  degree. 

Harrell  finished  radiation  treatments  three  days  before 
learning  she  would  appear  on  Oprah. 
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It's  been  compared  to  the  look  of  a 
museum,  an  airport  or  the  lobby  of  a 
luxury  hotel.  Those  are  just  a  few  first 
impressions  of  the  atrium  of  the  new 
Education  Building.  While  the  architec- 
ture may  give  visitors  their  first  "wow"  as 
they  enter,  the  building's  technology  is 
equally  impressive. 

Wireless  Internet  access  is  available 
throughout  the  building  along  with 
several  high-speed  data  ports,  which  allow 
large  files 
to  transfer 


presentations  for  conferences," 
Dickerson  said. 

The  building's  distance  learning 
facility  is  the  main  two-way  video  class- 
room for  the  campus.  Another  is  located 
in  Randall  Library.  "The  room  is  prepared 
for  20  to  25  students,"  Dickerson  said.  "It 
allows  faculty  members  to  teach  a  course 
with  25  students  here  and  another  15  or 
20  participating  by  video  in  another  city." 

An  assistive  technology 


Better  tEchnnlagij 


more 

quickly. 

There  are 

computer 

labs  specifically  for  the  undergraduate 

and  master's  level  instructional  technology 

courses.  And  a  general  access,  30-unit 

computer  lab  on  the  first  floor  ensures 

that  students  always  have  access  to 

computers  to  work  on  projects  and 

research. 

"The  new  technology  has  made  a  big 
difference  in  how  efficiently  our  faculty, 
staff  and  students  are  able  to  work,"  said 
Jeremy  Dickerson,  director  of  technology 
services.  "Compared  to  the  computers  we 
had  in  the  old  building,  these  have  faster 
processors,  more  memory,  better  video 
capabilities  and  thin  LCD  monitors.  We're 
proud  of  the  environment,  but  there's 
more  to  come." 

Another  lab  is  scheduled  to  open  this 
year  to  provide  multimedia  production 
capabilities  for  faculty,  staff  and  graduate 
students.  "It  will  be  a  place  for  collabora- 
tion on  multimedia  teaching  tools  and 


lighting. 

"With  just  a  click  of  a  button,  you  can 
toggle  back  and  forth  between  a 
PowerPoint  presentation,  a  demonstra- 
tion using  the  document  camera  or  the 
DVD  or  VHS  player.  It  really  saves  time  in 
the  classroom,"  Hargrove  said. 

Hargrove  often  uses  the  document 
camera,  which  projects  an  image  of  just 
about  anything  onto  a  large  screen,  to 

show  her  students  how  to  work  with 

manipulatives  like  blocks  to  help 

students  with  math  equations. 

She  also  uses  it  to  give  students 

a  close-up  view  of  children's 

books  and  other  materials. 


classroom  with 
multiple  com- 
puter stations  for 
developing 
technology  to 
help  special 

education  students  also  is  planned  for  the 
future.  But  the  resources  already  in  place 
have  changed  the  way  Watson  School 
professors  are  able  to  teach. 

"The  classroom  setup  has  really 
impressed  me,"  said  Tracy  Hargrove, 
assistant  professor  of  curricular  studies, 
whose  focus  area  is  math  education. 
"Being  able  to  walk  into  any  classroom 
and  have  the  same  setup  and  the  same 
media  options  is  so  convenient." 

Each  classroom  includes  a  high-tech 
lectern  teaching  station  with  a  computer, 
Internet  access,  a  document  camera,  a 
VCR  and  DVD  player  and  touch-panel 
control  of  the  projection  screen  and 


better  teaching 


"While  students  are  going  through 
activities  at  their  seats,  they  can  see  me 
modeling  it  in  front  of  them,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

With  more  than  400  computers 
operational  within  the  new  building, 
including  handhelds,  desktops  and 
laptops,  the  use  of  technology  is  visible 
everywhere.  And,  more  importantly,  the 
building  is  equipped  to  adapt  to  the 
technological  improvements  that  the 
future  is  sure  to  bring. 


Students  at  work  in  the  first  floor  computer  lab. 


V 


m 


Watson  School  of  Education 


ore  than  400  people  gathered  on 
Feb.  10  to  officially  open  the 
Education  Building  and  Regional  Educa- 
tional Outreach  Center  and  to  dedicate  it 
to  developing  the  highest  quality  teachers 
and  administrators  for  North  Carolina, 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

It  was  an  evening  of  celebration  and 
appreciation  for  the  hard  work,  dedica- 


portraits  of  three  former  education  deans:  Harold  Hulon,  the  school's  first  dean,  who 
served  from  1955  to  1975;  Roy  Harkin,  who  served  from  1976  to  1991;  and  Tyndall.  A 
bust  was  also  unveiled  of  Jay  Robinson,  who  served  for  many  years  in  various  positions 
of  educational  leadership  in  North  Carolina  and  was  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the 
development  of  Legacy  Hall. 

After  the  speeches  and  unveilings,  guests  were  invited  to  join  student  guides  on  a 


UNCW,  community  celebrate  Grand  Opening 


More  than  400  people  attended  the  grand  opening  celebration. 


tion  and  financial  contributions  of  many 
individuals  and  corporations,  as  well  as 
the  state  legislature,  who  worked  for 
years  to  plan  and  fund  the  building  and 
the  North  Carolina  Teachers  Legacy  Hall. 

Speakers  A. P.  Carleton,  chairman  of 
the  UNCW  Board  of  Trustees;  Chancellor 
Rosemary  DePaolo  and  Dean  Cathy 
Barlow  expressed  gratitude  for  the  efforts 
of  everyone  who  supported  the  project, 
including  university  faculty,  staff,  trustees, 
alumni  and  friends,  legislators,  the 
community  and  North  Carolina  voters, 
who  approved  the  2000  bond  issue  that 
provided  funding  for  the  building. 

Dean  Barlow  also  thanked  Robert 
Tyndall,  vice  chancellor  for  information 
technology,  who  first  raised  the  idea  of  a 
new  building  for  the  School  of  Education 
and  began  planning  it  and  raising  funds 
during  his  tenure  as  dean  from  1991  to 
1999. 

"Without  his  efforts  and  his  vision, 
we  would  not  be  standing  here  in  this 
building  today,"  Barlow  said. 

Highlights  of  the  evening  included  the 
opening  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers 
Legacy  Hall,  which  honors  the  teaching 
profession  and  the  history  of  education  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  unveiling  of 


At  top,  faculty  members  Edna  Collins  and  Hengameh  Kermani  staff  a 
classroom  during  building  tours.  At  bottom,  School  of  Nursing  Dean 
Virginia  Adams  (center),  Watson  School  faculty  member  Joanne 
Nottingham  and  Conrad  Sloan,  former  associate  dean,  share  a  toast. 


tour  of  the  building.  They  visited  classrooms,  saw  demonstrations  of  the  building's 
educational  technology  and  saw  displays  of  some  of  the  work  students  are  doing,  such  as 
using  assistive  technologies  to  help  children  learn  in  special  education  settings. 

The  grand  opening  was  attended  by  UNCW  and  UNC  administrators,  including 
President  Molly  Broad;  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors;  the  UNCW  Board  of  Trustees; 
legislators  and  community  leaders;  faculty  and  staff;  students;  alumni;  donors  and 
families  of  those  being  honored  during  the  unveilings. 

"It  is  such  an  honor  to  be  the  one  up  here  this  evening,"  Dean  Barlow  said  from  the 
podium.  "I  am  just  a  representative  for  the  many  people  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
make  this  building  a  reality" 


The  One  Room  School  House  niche,  a  Legacy  Hall  historical  display.       A  future  teacher? 
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offering  innovative,  high  quality  and  flexible  teacher  education 
programs  as  well  as  providing  support  and  outreach  to  the 
public  schools  and  practicing  teachers  and  administrators," 
Chancellor  Rosemary  DePaolo  said.  "With  the  opening  of  the 


University  schools  of  educa- 
tion are  usually  relegated  to  one  or 
more  of  the  oldest  buildings  at  the 
back  of  campus.  They  are  often 
cramped  and  dark,  with  faculty 
offices  squeezed  into  every 
possible  alcove,  and  with  space  for 
meetings  and  study  areas  limited 
to  nonexistent. 

This  is  not  the  case  at 
UNCW 

The  Education  Building  is  a 
new,  attractive  showplace,  built 
for  the  specific  purpose  of 
providing  the  highest-quality 
instruction  for  education 
professionals.  A  jewel  in  UNCW's 
architectural  crown,  the  80,500- 
square-foot,  three-story  facility 
has  allowed  the  faculty  and  staff 
of  the  Watson  School,  which 
long  ago  outgrew  its  previous 
home  in  King  Hall  and  has  been 
housed  in  four  buildings,  to  once 
again  unite  under  one  roof.  The 
building  features  10  classrooms, 
three  seminar  rooms,  four 
computer  labs  and  offices  for 
the  school's  two  academic 
departments  and  a  variety  of 
outreach  programs  and  services. 

The  building  is  a  place  of 
study  and  hands-on  practice  for 
new  and  experienced  educators; 
a  facility  that  supports  collabora- 
tion, research  and  teaching 
excellence  for  faculty,  teachers 
and  students;  and  a  unique 
"open  house"  for  the  community 
to  explore  the  critical  issues 
facing  education  today. 

"The  Watson  School  has 
been  a  leader  for  many  years  in 


uilding  reflects  Ul 


Visitors  mingle  through  the  N.C.  Teachers  Legacy  Hall  in  the  atrium 
during  the  Education  Building  grand  opening  event. 


Donor  Dorothy 
Marshall  with  the 
information  kiosk  she 
funded  for  the  lobby  of 
the  Education  Building. 

The  family  of 
former  Watson  School 
Dean  Roy  Harkin 
unveils  a  portrait  of 
him  that  will  hang  in 
the  new  building. 


Education  Building,  the  Watson 
School  now  has  a  facility  that 
truly  reflects  the  excellence  of 
its  programs." 

The  North  Carolina 
Teachers  Legacy  Hall 

One  of  the  building's  most 
prominent  features,  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers  Legacy  Hall, 
recognizes  and  honors  the  many 
contributions  that  teachers  and 
administrators  make  every  day 
in  the  state.  This  museum-quality 
display  in  the  sky-lit  atrium, 
which  was  funded  through 
private  contributions,  honors 
extraordinary  educators, 
showcases  historic  milestones  in 
education,  and  pays  tribute  to 
the  teaching  profession. 

"Legacy  Hall  captures  much 
of  the  history  of  education  in 
North  Carolina  and  reminds  us 
all  of  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion and  of  individual  teachers  in 
our  lives,"  Barlow  said. 

Marsha  Obremski  '02, 
president  of  the  Watson  School 
of  Education  Alumni  Chapter, 
said  she  sees  the  entire  Educa- 
tion Building  as  a  symbol  of 
respect  for  teachers. 


"It  shows  that  UNCW  really  values  education  professionals," 
she  said.  "It  made  me  feel  proud  to  be  a  teacher  and  to  be  a 
graduate  of  this  university.  My  first  thought  when  I  walked  into 
the  new  building  was  'I  want  to  come  back  to  school  here.'  Having 
this  facility  definitely  promotes  professional 


growth." 


Responding  to  the  teacher  shortage 

According  to  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  state  will  need  to  hire  10,000  new  teachers  each 
year  for  the  next  10  years  to  meet  vacancies  caused  by  rising 
enrollments  and  a  wave  of  current  teacher  retirements.  With  all 
North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities  combined  producing 
about  3,000  new  teachers  each  year,  the  state  is  facing  a  critical 
shortage. 

As  the  third  largest  producer  of  teachers  in  the  state,  the 
Watson  School  was  in  desperate  need  of  increased  space  for 


classrooms,  technology  labs,  outreach  and  professional  develop- 
ment programs,  distance  education  two-way  broadcast  facilities 
and  faculty  and  administrative  office  space. 

In  addition  to  being  the 
home  of  the  Watson  School  and 
the  hub  of  UNCWs  teacher 
education  efforts,  the  Education 
Building  houses  a  variety  of 
offices  and  programs  that  provide  support,  outreach  services  and 
resources  to  schools  and  education  professionals  across  the 
region.  The  new  facility  has  provided  space  to  expand  these 
services  and  to  consolidate  them  under  one  roof. 

"With  this  new  facility  and  the  efforts  of  our  faculty,  we  are 
responding  to  the  teacher  shortage  and  raising  the  level  of 
respect  for  teachers,"  Barlow  said.  "Teachers  should  be  revered  in 
our  society.  We  should  recruit  and  retain  the  best,  and  demon- 
strate our  respect  for  the  profession  by  providing  facilities  equal 
to  the  best  available  in  any  other  profession.  That's  what  UNCW 
has  done  with  the  Education  Building." 


obinson  unveils  a  bust  other  late  husband,  Jay  Robinson,  with  assistance  from  MaryAnn 
is,  chair  of  curricular  studies,  and  TyRowell,  assistant  to  the  chancellor.  Jay  Robinson  was 
)fthe  driving  forces  behind  the  development  of  Legacy  Hall. 


Grand  opening  guests  enjoy  a  "ride"  and  a  rest  in  the  School  Bus  niche. 
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Chancellor 
Rosemary  Depaolo 
speaks  during  the 
grand  opening. 

UNC  President 
Molly  Broad  (left)  and 
Monica  Watson  enjoy 
the  festivities.  The 
Watson  School  of 
Education  is  named  for 
Watson's  late  husband, 
Donald  R.  Watson. 


A  student's  perspective  on  the  new  building 


"I  am  very  impressed  with  the  new  Education  Building. . . 
I  have  always  known  the  caliber  of  instruction  was  stellar, 
because  the  professors  have  given  me  a  vast  array  of  knowledge 
and  skills  to  use  in  my  profession...  Now  the  building 
finally  matches  the  caliber  of  instruction  that  the  school 
of  education  delivers.  It  is  a  testament  to  the  fortitude  of 
the  dean  and  all  the  people  that  have  persevered  [to  get 
it  built]." 


That  description  of  the  new  Educa- 
tion Building  was  written  last  fall  by 
master's  candidate  Brad  Griggs  in  a 
journal  he  kept  for  a  class  with  Kathleen 
Roney,  assistant  professor  of  curricular 
studies. 

"Having  done  most  of  my  master's 
work  in  the  old  building,  I  was  just  so 
impressed  with  the  new  building,  that  I 
wanted  to  write  about  it,"  said  Griggs, 
who  is  studying  curriculum  instruction 
and  supervision. 

Griggs,  41 ,  is  a  mid-career  profes- 
sional with  a  business  background.  He 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  in 
history  from  UNCW  in  1985  and  since 
has  owned  small  businesses  and  worked 


for  large  corporations.  He  is 
now  a  social  studies  teacher 
and  curriculum  designer  at 
the  Onslow  County 
Learning  Center,  an 
alternative  school 
for  grades  6-12. 

"I  do 
research  on 
how  alternative 
schools  should 
look,"  Griggs 
said.  "I've 
learned  that  if 
you  shove  kids 
in  the  back  of 
an  old  building, 


Master's  student  Brad  Griggs 


they  feel  devalued.  When  you  give  them  a 
nice  learning  environment,  they  feel  they 
have  substance." 

Griggs  said  an  analogy  could  be  made 
to  the  new  Education  Building.  "The 
feeling  you  get  when  you  walk  into 
the  building  has  a  lot  to  do  with  how 
students  view  the  program.  I've 
always  been  amazed  at  the  caliber  of 
teaching  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, and  wondered  why 
the  university 
hadn't  put  more 
effort  toward 
giving  the 
professors  a 
better  place  to 
work.  The 
building  now 
equals  the  caliber 
of  the  school." 

Gnggs 
expects  to  receive 
his  master's 
degree  in  May, 
after  completing 
his  thesis  this 
spring. 


Battleship  model  finds  moorings  in  Legacy  Hall 


Many  Wilmington  residents  and 
visitors  have  made  the  trip  to  see  the 
Battleship  North  Carolina  just  across  the 
Cape  Fear  River  in  its  Brunswick  County 
berth.  Now,  they  need  go  no  further  than 
the  Education  Building  at  UNCW 

Bequeathed  to  the  university  in  2003 
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A  model  of  the  U.S.S.  North  Carolina  encased  in 
glass  in  Legacy  Hall. 
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by  Samuel  Norman  "Pete"  McKenzie,  a  museum  quality  model  of  the  battleship  has  been 
given  a  place  of  honor  in  the  North  Carolina  Teachers  Legacy  Hall.  A  collector  of  model 
ships,  McKenzie  felt  it  was  fitting  that  the  North  Carolina  reside  at  UNCW  after  his  death. 
While  it  may  seem  odd  to  display  a  battleship  model  in  a  school  of  education,  the  North 
Carolina  has  strong  ties  to  the  state's  public  schools. 

In  the  early  1960s,  a  citizens'  campaign  was  underway  to  save  the  battleship  from 
being  scrapped  and  bring  it  to  Wilmington  for  permanent  display.  School  children  across 
the  state  collected  nickels  and  dimes  to  help  raise  funds.  The  Save  Our  Ship  (SOS) 
campaign  was  successful  and  the  battleship  arrived  in  her  current  berth  in  October  1961 
and  was  dedicated  as  the  state's  memorial  to  its  World  War  II  veterans  in  April  1962. 
Since  its  arrival  in  Wilmington,  countless  young  people  have  visited  and  toured  the  vessel 
during  school  field  trips. 

The  U.S.S.  North  Carolina  was  launched  in  June  1940  and  saw  extensive  service  and 
fierce  combat  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  during  World  War  II. 

Richard  Moyer,  who  was  a  music  teacher  for  26  years,  served  on  the  ship  as  a  band 
leader.  He  boarded  the  ship  at  New  Caledonia  on  July  25,  1943,  and  served  on  it  until 
March  1945.  Moyer  was  a  musician  third  class  and  led  a  20-piece  band  that  played  for 
the  2,500-member  crew  whenever  the  ship  was  in  port.  The  band  members  also  had 
combat  duties  and  battle  stations  and  were  trained  in  damage  control. 

"We  loved  playing  for  the  crew,"  he  said.  It  was  a  great  morale  builder.  Many  times, 
as  soon  as  we  would  come  into  port,  we  would  get  the  news  that  the  marines  or  army 
troops  wanted  to  hear  our  band  in  the  evenings,  so  we  would  play  for  these  large  groups 
of  military  on  the  islands." 

Like  his  time  on  board  the  North  Carolina,  Moyer's  many  years  of  teaching  hold  fond 
memories  for  him  as  well. 

"Teaching  is  a  wonderful  thing  because  you  are  able  to  influence  young  minds,"  he 
said.  "It  has  lasting  value." 


Watson  School  bids  farewell  to  former  dea 

The  Watson  School  of  Education  and  UNCW  bade  farewell 
in  November  to  Roy  Eugene  Harkin,  professor  emeritus  and  former 
dean  of  the  Watson  School.  He  will  be  remembered  by  his  university 
and  public  school  colleagues  and  students  for  his  gentle  guidance  and 
professional  support  through  many  years. 

Harkin  received  his  Ph.D.  in  educational  administration  from  the  Claremont 
Graduate  School  and  his  M.A.  and  B.A.  degrees  from  Ball  State  University.  He 
spent  his  career  in  the  field  of  education  serving  in  various  roles  from  California 
to  North  Carolina  and  had  a  great  love  for  teaching  and  mentoring. 

He  was  recruited  from  his  position  as  assistant  dean  in  the  School  of 
Education  at  UNC  Chapel  Hill  to  develop  the  Department  of  Education  at 
UNCW  into  a  full-fledged  school  and  to  become  its  first  dean.  As  dean  from 
1976  to  1991,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  growth  of  the  UNCW  School  of 
Education,  both  in  size  and  prestige. 

His  leadership  at  UNCW  included  the  development  of  graduate  programs  in 
education,  the  initial  accreditation  of  the  teacher  education  program  by  the 
National  Association  for  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Cape  Fear  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

Harkin  was  also  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  concept  of  teacher 
as  decision-maker,  a  theme  which  continues  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
Watson  School  programs.  After  he  stepped  down  as  dean  in  1991,  he  contin- 
ued to  serve  on  the  faculty  until  his  retirement  in  2003. 

In  addition  to  his  career  in  education,  Harkin  was  a  published  poet.  He 
also  coached  championship  high  school  athletes  in  track  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  served  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  47 
years,  Sandra;  two  children,  Andrea  and  Mike;  their  spouses  and  four 
grandchildren. 

Those  wishing  to  make  a  gift  in  Harkin's  memory  may  send  contributions 
to  the  Watson  School  of  Education,  UNCW,  601  South  College  Road, 
Wilmington,  NC  28403-599 1 . 


Watson  School  receives  Onslow  County's  BASES  Award 


Karen  Wetherill  (left),  associate  dean,  and  Diane  Calhoun, 
director  of  the  university-school  partnership,  accept  the 
BASES  Hall  of  Fame  Award  from  Onslow  County  Schools 
Superintendent  Ron  Singletary. 

The  award  was  presented  to  the  Watson  School  of 
Education  last  fall  for  service  to  the  students  of  Onslow 
County.  BASES,  which  stands  for  Businesses  Assisting 
Schools  in  Educating  Students,  is  a  joint  project  of  the 
Jacksonville/Onslow  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Onslow  County  Schools.  It  was  established  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  business  involvement  in  the  public  schools 
and  to  recognize  organizations  that  contribute  to  student 
success.  Through  its  Professional  Development  System 
(PDS),  the  Watson  School  has  had  a  long-standing 
relationship  with  the  Onslow  County  Schools. 

The  WSE  was  also  recognized  for  achieving  the  Hall  of 
Fame  award  for  the  past  three  years  and  will  be  further 
honored  by  having  the  school's  name  placed  on  a 
permanent  plaque  to  be  displayed  in  Onslow  County. 
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Razor  Walker  Awards 

'Winners  have  walked  razor's  edge  for  children 
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The  Razor  Walker  Award  is  a 
prestigious  and  unique  recognition  of 
service  that  is  presented  to  individuals 
in  the  following  categories:  Art/ 
Literature,  Business,  Educational 
Administration,  Law,  Medicine, 
Philanthropy,  Public  Service/Policy,  and 
Teaching/Research.  These  award 
winners  have  "walked  the  razors  edge" 
in  service  to  the  children  and  youth  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  12th  Annual  Razor  Walker 
Awards  Ceremony  was  held  Apnl  26, 
2004.  The  award  winners  are  listed 
below,  with  comments  from  their 
nominators  quoted. 

MaryS.  Easley  •  "As  first  lady  of  North 
Carolina,  two  of 
Mary  Easley 's  main 
initiatives  are  teacher 
recruitment  and 
retention,  and 
reducing  underage 
drinking.  Her  third 
initiative  is  infant 
immunization,  especially  for  the  newest 
North  Carolinians  who  speak  English  as 
their  second  language. "  Easley  is  the 
spokesperson  for  McDonald's 
"Immunize  for  Healthy  Lives"  cam- 
paign and  is  honorary  co-chair  of  the 
Latino  Health  Task  Force.  She  is  the 
national  co-chair  of  the  Leadership  to 
Keep  Children  Alcohol  Free  initiative. 

James  R.  Leutze  •  "The  right  man  at  the 
right  place  at  the 
right  time.  He  has 
truly  been  an 
outstanding  leader 
for  the  university, 
region  and  state." 
Under  Leutze's 
dynamic  leader- 
ship from  1990  to  2003,  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Wilmington 
became  one  of  the  top  public 
regional  undergraduate  universities 
in  the  South.  Enrollment  grew  by 
more  than  3,500,  freshman  SAT 
scores  increased  by  almost  200 
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points  and  student-athletes  had  the  best 
graduation  rate  among  Division  1  public 
universities  in  the  state.  During  Leutze's 
tenure,  UNCW's  endowment  grew  by 
more  than  $18  million. 

Mary  S.  Mosley  •  "A  crime-infested 

Wilmington  neighborhood 
presented  a  challenge,  but 
it  proved  to  be  no  match 
for  the  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  Mary  S.  Mosley. " 
In  the  1940s, 
Wilmington's  "Bottom" 
neighborhood  was  a 
place  Mosley  was  proud  to  call  home. 
After  many  years  away  from  Wilmington, 
teaching  in  inner-city  schools  and  serving 
as  a  university  administrator,  Mosley 
retired  in  1987  and  returned  to  find  the 
Bottom  worn  down  by  economic  hardship, 
drugs  and  violence.  She  formed  a  partner- 
ship among  residents,  the  courts,  the  city 
and  the  Wilmington  Police.  She  also 
organized  the  nonprofit  Bottom  Neighbor- 
hood Association,  which  created  a 
community  center  that  addresses  the 
education,  health,  social  and  economic 
needs  of  neighborhood  families. 

Robert  E.  Phay  •  "World  View  prepares 

students  and  educators  to 
shed  boundaries  and  reach 
out  to  the  global  commu- 
nity. "  Robert  Phay  was 
the  original  director  of 
the  Principals'  Executive 
Program,  a  leadership 
training  program  for 
school  administrators  at  the  UNC  Institute 
of  Government.  After  14  years  in  that  role, 
he  started  World  View:  An  International 
Program  for  Educators  at  UNC  Chapel  Hill 
in  1998.  The  program's  mission  is  to  assist 
schools  and  colleges  in  preparing  students 
to  succeed  in  an  interconnected  world. 
World  View  helps  educators  integrate  a 
global  perspective  into  every  subject. 

Frank  Reynolds,  M.D.  •  "The  common  theme 
that  characterized  Dr.  Reynolds' career  is  that  he 
consistently  took  it  upon  himself  to  seek  out 
assistance  for  medically  disadvantaged 


children."  Frank 

Reynolds  has  shown  a  lifelong 

commitment  to  the  health 
of  North  Carolina's  youth. 
A  Wilmington  native,  he 
attended  UNC  Chapel  Hill 
and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he 
earned  his  M.D.  in  1944. 
He  was  recognized  as  a 
medical  leader  and  trusted  pediatrician  in 
Wilmington.  In  1976,  he  was  instrumental  in 
classifying  lead  poisoning  as  a  major  health 
problem,  and  he  endorsed  the  development 
of  an  early  identification  program  to  detect 
lead  poisoning  in  children. 

William  C.  Self  •"Dr.  Self  is  known  throughout 
the  state  as  a  gentleman 
respected  for  his  honesty, 
integrity  and  dedication  to 
education.  "William  C.  Self 
began  his  career  in  public 
education  after  World 
War  II,  serving  as  a 
teacher,  building 
administrator  and  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Schools.  He  moved  to 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Schools,  where 
he  became  superintendent,  leading  the 
system  through  desegregation.  After  retiring 
in  1972,  Self  joined  the  UNC  Chapel  Hill 
faculty  where  he  was  a  professor  and  later 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  which  now 
holds  an  annual  lecture  series  in  his  honor. 


Corporate  Award 

ONI 

Architects 


"Boney  Architects  is  one  of 
North  Carolina's  oldest 
architectural  films,  with 

C5  /"\  ht.  I  C  \f  ' 00ts  ^a^nS  back  to  the 
O  KJ IM  EZ   I     early  1 900s.  Since  the 

film's  beginning  the 
focus  has  been  on  the  planning  and  design,  of 
educational  facilities  —  creating  quality 
educational  environments  for  children,  teachers 
and  communities. "  Boney-designed  schools 
can  be  found  in  74  of  North  Carolina's  100 
counties,  encompassing  more  than  1,500 
completed  facilities.  Boney  has  completed 
projects  for  10  of  the  16  UNC  campuses 
and  20  of  the  state's  community  colleges. 

The  2005  Razor  Walker  Award  winners  will 
be  honored  in  May. 


Awards  honor  employee  dedication 
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Dickerson 


Jeremy  Dickerson,  WSE  director  of  Information  Technology 
Services,  received  the  Robert  E.  Tyndall 
Service  Award  at  the  December  graduation 
ceremony.  The  award  is  given  to  non-tenure 
track  employees  who  exemplify  the  attributes 
of  dedication  to  the  field  of  teaching,  commit- 
ment to  the  mission  of  the  Watson  School, 
ability  to  work  with  all  constituents  and  an 
ability  to  lead  his  or  her  area  in  a  new 
direction. 

Dickerson  manages  the  Watson  School's 
technology  resources.  His  team  maintains  three  computer  labs  and 
provides  service  and  support  for  approximately  400  computers, 
related  devices  and  classroom  technology  equipment.  In  addition, 
Dickerson  teaches  EDN  303,  coordinates  the  EDN  303  committee 
and  is  scheduled  to  complete  his  doctoral  degree  in  technology 
education  at  N.C.  State  University  in  June. 

"I  am  honored  to  have  received  the  Robert  Tyndall  Service 
Award,"  Dickerson  said.  "I  give  the  credit  for  earning  this  award  to 
my  colleagues,  to  whom  I  am  extremely  grateful.  The  Watson 
School  of  Education  has  been  like  an  extended  family  to  me  for  a 
long  time.  I  appreciate  this  recognition  and  look  forward  to  serving 
the  school  for  many  years  to  come." 

The  Tyndall  Service  Award  was  established  to  honor  Robert  E. 
Tyndall,  dean  of  the  Watson  School  of  Education  from  1991  to 
1999.  As  part  of  his  vision,  he  worked  to  recruit  full-time  non- 
tenure track  faculty  with  exceptional  expertise  to  add  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Watson  School  and  its  mission. 


New  Faculty 


Huber 


Rich  Huber  was  honored  with  the  Chancellor's  Teaching 
Excellence  Award  at  the  May  2004  com- 
mencement ceremony.  Huber  is  a  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Curricular  Studies.  His 
teaching  focuses  on  science  education. 

The  Chancellor's  Teaching  Excellence 
Award  recognizes  outstanding  teaching  from 
across  the  university  community,  specifically 
excellence  in  teaching  that  fosters  students' 
desire  for  lifetime  learning  and  success.  As 
part  of  the  award,  Huber  received  a  medal  and 
one-time  stipend  of  $  1 ,500. 

Huber  is  well-known  for  his  dedication  to  his  students  and 
his  efforts  to  share  his  sense  of  adventure  with  them. 

"In  my  teaching  I  attempt  to  share  with  students  my  love  of 
science,"  Huber  wrote  in  his  teaching  philosophy.  "This  includes 
not  only  the  content  of  science  but  also  more  importantly  the 
questions  asked  and  not  easily  answered  by  science.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  if  teachers  exhibit  a  'sense  of  awe  and  wonder' 
about  their  natural  world,  students  will  soon  begin  to  share  that 
interest." 

Huber  has  been  a  faculty  member  in  the  Watson  School  since 
1989.  He  earned  his  MA.  and  Ph.D.  in  science  education  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  His  research  interests  include  the  develop- 
ment of  Internet  resources  for  inquiry  teaching,  creative  problem 
solving  as  an  instructional  strategy  in  teaching  science,  environ- 
mental education  evaluation  and  assessment,  and  the  impact  of 
inservice  programs  on  teaching  and  student  achievement. 


Joanne  E.  Nottingham,  Ph.D. 

Faculty  Coordinator,  Leadership  Studies 

Lecturer 

Department  of  Specialty  Studies 

Education  Building  Room  234 

(910)962-3439 

nottinghamj  @uncw.  edu 

Joanne 
Nottingham  returns 
to  teaching  in  the 
Watson  School  of 
Education  as  a 
lecturer  and  faculty 
coordinator  of  the 
interdisciplinary 
minor  in  Leader- 
ship Studies,  after 
leaving  to  lead  the  UNCW  Office  of 
Campus  Diversity  in  1999. 

She  received  her  bachelor's  degree 
at  Southern  Connecticut  State  College 


Nottingham 


and  her  master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Connecticut;  all  are 
in  education.  Her  master's  concentration 
was  in  services  for  college  students  with 
learning  disabilities  and  her  doctoral  work 
focused  on  professional  higher  education 
administration. 

Her  research  interests  include  the 
examination  of  leadership  theory  and 
practice  as  framed  by  television,  movies 
and  print  media;  and  the  practice  of 
leadership  and  its  impact  on  social  change 
in  specific  organizations. 


Monica  L.  Campbell,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Curricular  Studies 

Education  Building  Room  208 

(910)962-3466 

campbellmo@uncw.edu 


Campbell 


Monica 
Campbell  joins  the 
Watson  School 
faculty  after 
receiving  her 
doctorate  in  special 
education  at  UNC 
Charlotte,  where 
she  earned  her 
master's  and 
bachelor's  degrees  in  the  same  subject. 

Campbell  spent  six  years  as  a  cross- 
categorical  special  education  teacher  in 
the  Catawba  County  Public  Schools  and 
worked  as  both  a  graduate  teaching 
assistant  and  instructor  in  UNC 
Charlotte's  Department  of  Counseling, 
Special  Education  and  Child  Development. 

Campbell's  research  interests 
include  mild  disabilities,  direct  instruc- 
tion reading,  multi-sensory  teaching 
strategies  and  interventions  for  students 
at  risk  for  reading  failure. 
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Alumnus  sees  special  education  work  recognized 


When  Brian  Tinsley  '01  took  a  job  as  a  transitions  specialist 
for  the  Auburn,  Wash.,  school  district  at  the  beginning  of  2004, 
he  had  no  idea  that  the  transitions  program  would  be  honored 
that  same  year  for  its  exemplary  practices. 

The  University  of  Washington's  Center  for  Change  and 
Transitions  Services  chose  the  Auburn  program,  with  many  of 
the  practices  Tinsley  helped  implement,  as  an  Exemplary 
Practices  program  for  the  state.  Out  of  more  than  50  district 
programs  reviewed,  seven  were  chosen  for  this  honor. 

The  center,  which  is  now  affiliated  with  Seattle  University,  is 
a  resource  for  all  school  districts  in  Washington  state  that  deal 
with  issues  related  to  transitions.  Districts  are  required  to 
provide  transitions  services  to  students  in  special  education 
classes  between  the  ages  of  16  and  2 1 ,  to  help  them  develop  a 
plan  to  exit  public  education  and  determine  what  will  come  next 
for  them  in  their  lives.  Transitions  programs  place  students  in 
jobs  to  help  them  gain  work  experience  and  meet  with  the 
students,  families,  teachers  and  any  involved  agencies  to  develop 
the  best  transition  plan  for  each  student. 

In  choosing  programs  to  be  recognized  for  their  Exemplary 
Practices,  "the  center  looked  at  post-school  survey  data  to  see 
how  students  are  progressing  and  find  out  what's  happening  with 
them  after  high  school,"  said  Tinsley  "Are  they  following  through 
on  their  transition  plans  and  are  we  being  successful  as  a 
program  in  helping  them  transition  to  adult  life?" 

The  Auburn  Transitions  Program  was  also  nominated  for  a 
2005  Magna  Award  from  the  American  School  Board  Journal,  the 
journal  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association.  The  award 


recognizes  examples  of 
school  district  leadership, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of 
community  outreach, 
collaboration  and  partner- 
ship. Tinsley  said  it  was 
gratifying  just  to  be 
nominated  for  this  presti- 
gious award. 

"It  was  a  really  great 
honor  for  Dr.  Karen  Shu- 
Minutoli,  the  other  transi- 
tions specialist,  and  me,"  he 
said.  "We  were  very  pleased 
to  have  our  work  recog- 
nized in  this  way." 

Tinsley  moved  to 
Washington  shortly  after  graduating  from  UNCW  with  a  degree  in 
special  education  in  2001.  Because  it  took  awhile  for  his  licensure 
to  transfer  from  North  Carolina,  he  worked  as  the  director  of  a 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  before  accepting  the  job  with  the  Transitions 
Program  in  Auburn. 

He  said  he  would  not  be  doing  what  he  is  today  without  the 
opportunities  and  experiences  he  had  at  the  Watson  School  of 
Education. 

"I  owe  an  awfully  big  debt  to  UNCW  and  the  teachers  there," 
he  said.  "They're  the  very  reason  why  I'm  working  in  this  program 
and  why  I  enjoy  what  I  do  so  much." 


Tinsley 


Alumni 
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Lynn  Fulton  '84,  '88M  has  been  named  by  the  New  Hanover 
County  Schools  as  interim  principal  of  Winter  Park  Elementary 
School  in  Wilmington.  She  has  served  as  assistant  principal  at  the 
school  for  several  years. 

Dean  Knight  '87M  was  featured  in  the  summer  2004  issue  of  The 
Palace,  the  magazine  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends.  The  story 
details  his  years  of  service  to  the  palace,  first  as  volunteer  and  now  as 
registrar.  He  is  in  charge  of  cataloguing  the  palace's  collections  and 
making  them  accessible  online  at  www.tryonpalace.org. 

Wendy  Miller  '87  was  named  a  2004-2005  Regional  Teacher  of 
the  Year  for  the  southeast  region  of  North  Carolina.  Miller 
teaches  at  James  W  Smith  Elementary  School  in  Craven  County. 
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She  received  her 
bachelor's  degree 
from  UNCW  in 
special  education. 
She  has  19  years 
teaching  experience. 

Amy  Brown  Salter 

'82  teaches  fifth 

grade  at  Arthur  W 

Edwards  Elementary 

School  in  Craven  County  and  is  a  National  Board  certified  teacher. 

She  and  her  husband,  Paul,  have  two  children,  Katie,  20,  who  is  a 

sophomore  at  UNCW,  and  Natalie,  14. 

continued  on  next  page 


Wendy  Miller  with  student 
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Kate  Schlichting  '86,  '92M  received  the 

2004  Dowling  Pride 

Award  from  Dowling 

College  in  Long  Island, 

N.Y. ,  where  she  is  an 

associate  professor  of 

Literacy  Education. 

PRIDE  is  the  award's  „  ... 

,    .  ,  Schlichting 

acronym,  which  stands 

for  "personal  recognition  in  demonstrating 
excellence."  The  award  is  given  each  year 
to  a  faculty  recipient  who  has  demon- 
strated outstanding  service  to  students, 
faculty,  the  college  community  and  the 
school  districts  the  college  serves. 
Schlichting  has  been  at  Dowling  College 
since  September  1988.  She  received 
promotion  and  tenure  last  year. 
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Brinkley 


James  "Jamie"  Bamhill  '94  was  named 
Teacher  of  the  Year  for  2004-2005  at 
Forest  View  Elementary  School  in  Durham 
and  was  one  of  four  finalists  for  Teacher  of 
the  Year  for  the  Durham  Public  Schools. 
Jamie  is  in  his  1 1th  year  of  teaching 
kindergarten  and  is  seeking  National  Board 
certification.  He  and  his  wife,  Carol,  have 
two  children,  Shelby,  8,  and  Cole,  6. 

Brian  Brinkley  '93,  '99M  a  first  grade 
teacher  at  Cape  Fear 
Center  for  Inquiry  (CFCI) 
in  Wilmington,  was  part  of 
a  team  of  teachers  and 
North  Carolina  Zoo 
employees  who  traveled  to 
Uganda  for  three  weeks  as 
part  of  an  exchange 
program  in  2004.  When  he  came  back 
home,  his  goal  was  to  share  his  experiences 
with  his  students  (he  taught  third  grade  at 
the  time)  at  the  public  charter  school, 
which  emphasizes  hands-on  learning.  More 
than  130  students,  teachers  and  parents 
took  part  in  "Uganda  Family  Night"  and 
took  a  virtual  field  trip  to  Africa,  participat- 
ing in  activities  such  as  beadwork,  sculp- 
ture, weaving  and  dancing.  His  wife,  Joanne 
Brinkley  '92,  '97M  also  teaches  at  CFCI. 
The  couples  first  child,  daughter  Grayson, 
was  born  in  April  2004. 

Monique  Kulenic  Robbins  '93  received 
National  Board  teacher  certification.  She  is 
a  K-6  teacher  at  Parsley  Elementary  School 
in  Wilmington. 


Stephanie  Francis  '99  is 

employed  by  Arts  Education 
Agency  267  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  as  a 
consultant  for  gifted  education  and  science. 
She  earned  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
education  from  the  University  of  North 
Iowa  and  is  a  mother  of  three. 
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Stefane  Barthold  '04M  and  Sandy  Turner 
'04M  are  collaborating  with  Kathy  Fox, 
assistant  professor  of  curricular  studies,  to 
work  with  current  graduate  students  in  the 
Language  and  Literacy  Program.  Barthold 
is  a  second  grade  teacher  at  Forest  Hills 
Elementary  in  Wilmington,  and  Turner 
teaches  second  grade  at  Wallace  Elemen- 
tary in  Wallace,  N.C.  The  project  involves 
videotaping  Barthold  and  Turner  discussing 
Writers'  Workshop  (WW)  in  peer  coaching 
sessions  and  videotaping  their  second 
graders  involved  in  WW  in  the  classroom. 
These  videotapes  along  with  students' 
writing  samples  are  then  shared  in  the 
UNCW  classroom,  where  students  discuss 
the  process  with  the  two  teachers  via  email. 
The  project,  entitled  "Increasing  Access  to 
Authentic  Writing  Experiences,"  is  grant 
funded. 


Katie  Carbone  and  Gov.  Mike  Easley 

Katie  Carbone  '00  was  named  2003-04 
Teacher  of  the  Year  at  Myrtle  Grove  Middle 
School,  where  she  teaches  eighth  grade 
math. 

Ronald  M.  Coley  Jr.  '03M  was  promoted 
to  principal  of  North  Asheboro  Middle 
School;  he  was  previously  assistant 
principal  at  Asheboro  High  School.  Coley  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Principal  Fellows 
Program. 


f   S 


Donna  Mooneyham  '04  Licensure  was 
named  Teacher  of  the 
Year  as  a  lateral  entry 
teacher  at  Shallotte 
Middle  School.  Donna 
received  her  licensure  in 
special  education  at 
UNCW  She  has  taught  at 
Shallotte  Middle  School 
for  four  years. 


Mooneyham 


Sunita  Ponnapula  Prasad  '03  Licensure 

was  named  New  Teacher  of  the  Year  as  a 
lateral  entry  teacher  in  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Schools.  She  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  marketing  from  UNCW 
in  2002  and  completed  her  elementary 
licensure  course  work  through  the  Watson 
School  in  summer  2003. 

Sunshine  O'Neal  Quails  '04M,  currently 
chair  of  the  art  department  at  Anaheim 
Union  High  School  in  California,  is  moving 
to  Costa  Rica  in  the  fall  to  teach  and  start  an 
art  business.  She  earned  National  Board 
certification  in  2002  and  completed  a 
masters  degree  in  educational  administra- 
tion at  California  State  Fullerton  in  January 
2005.  She  was  featured  in  the  Orange 
County  Register  newspaper  in  spring  2004 
for  the  first  implementation  of  the  National 
Curriculum  on  Vietnamese  boat  refugees  in 
her  school's  art  program. 


Jayme  L.  Alexander  '03  and  Christopher 
A.  Chleborowicz  on  June  5,  2004.  Jayme 
teaches  first  grade  at  Pine  Valley  Elemen- 
tary. The  couple  resides  in  Wilmington. 

Molly  M.  Best  '97  and  James  A.  Russell  on 
April  3,  2004.  The  couple  resides  in 
Newtownabbey,  Ireland. 

Margaret  B.  Williams  '02M  and  John  C. 
Guggenheimer  on  June  5,  2004.  Margaret 
is  the  math  and  science  resource  specialist 
for  New  Hanover  County  Schools  and  a 
part-time  instructor  at  UNCW  The  couple 
lives  in  Wilmington. 
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Alumni  chapter  honors  Hope  Kennedy  High 
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Every  year  the  WSE  Alumni  Chapter 
recognizes  a  graduate  who  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  education  and 
who  demonstrates  the  Watson  School  of 
Educations  commitment  to  excellence.  The 
chapter  selected  Hope  Kennedy  High  '98M 
as  the  recipient  of  the  2004  Distinguished 
Alumna  Award. 

High  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in 
1978  from  UNC  Greensboro  where  she 
graduated  magna  cum  laude.  She  later 
earned  a  Master  of  School  Administration 
degree  from  UNCW  and  was  a  Principal 
Fellow. 

High  was  a  dedicated  teacher  from  1978 
to  1996  at  Acme-Delco  Elementary  and 
Hallsboro  Elementary  schools.  After  receiv- 
ing her  master's  degree,  she  served  as 
assistant  principal  at  Ogden  Elementary  from 
1998  to  2000.  In  2000,  she  became  principal 
of  White ville  Primary,  and  her  school  has  met 
the  ABC  expected  growth  status  during  her 
entire  tenure  and  achieved  high  growth 
status  last  year. 

Dedicated  to  her  students  and  staff  and 
possessing  extraordinary  leadership  skills, 
High  has  an  open-door  policy  for  input  and 


Past  WSE  Alumni  Chapter  President  Ann  Grose  (left)  and  Hope  Kennedy  High 
following  the  fall  2004  awards  ceremony. 

involvement  from  teachers,  parents  and  the  community.  This  has  reaped 
tremendous  benefits  for  the  school,  which  has  an  unusually  high 
number  of  volunteers. 

Danny  McPherson,  superintendent  of  Columbus  County  Schools, 
said  of  High,  "Hope  exemplifies  extraordinary  leadership  qualities  and 
talents,  which  she  uses  to  inspire  and  empower  those  she  touches.  Her 
unwavering  commitment  and  dedication  for  all  children  to  succeed  is 
evident  in  all  she  does." 


WSE  alumni  chapter  raises  funds  to  name  lounge 


The  members  of  the  Watson  School  of  Education 
Alumni  Council  have  worked  closely  with  Dean  Cathy 
Barlow  to  support  fundraising  efforts  to  create  an 
alumni  presence  in  the  new  Education  Building.  The 
council  set  a  goal  to  raise  $25,000  to  formally  name  the 
lounge  on  the  building's  first  floor  the  Watson  School  of 
Education  Alumni  Lounge.  A  committee,  led  by  Ann 
Grose  '90  and  Janis  Norris  '81M,  was  formed  to  start  a 
fundraising  campaign.  Numerous  WSE  alumni  volun- 
teered their  time  to  serve  on  the  committee  and 
participate  in  a  letter  writing  campaign  asking  WSE 
alumni  for  donations.  The  committee  sent  letters  and 
pledge  cards  to  all  WSE  alumni.  The  UNCW  phonathon 
was  also  utilized.  A  large  number  of  alumni  responded 
and  showed  their  support;  the  school  has  received 
donations  ranging  from  $5  to  $1,000  since  last  spring. 

"Thank  you  to  everyone  who  has  made  contribu- 
tions and  for  your  continued  support  of  the  Watson 
School  of  Education,"  Grose  said. 
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Alumni  and  faculty  gather  in  the  WSE  Alumni  Lounge  for  an  open  house,  Feb.  11. 
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from  the  alumni  president 


Congratulations  Class  of  2005! 
Your  alumni  chapter  celebrates 
your  impending  graduation  and 
wishes  you  the  best  for  future 
success  in  pursuing  your  career 
goals. 

The  WSE  Alumni  Chapter 
serves  as  a  bridge  between  the  WSE  and  its  alumni. 

We've  been  there  for  you  on  move-in  days  and  provided 
bookmarks  listing  mentors  for  all  teaching  areas  offered  by  the 
WSE.  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  expanded  our 
mentoring  program  to  include  new  teachers.  If  you  are  a  recent 
graduate  in  need  of  support,  we  are  more  than  happy  to  offer 
assistance. 

Each  year  the  chapter  recognizes  an  outstanding  distin- 
guished alumnus  or  alumna.  The  2004  recipient  of  the  Distin- 
guished Alumna  Award  was  Hope  Kennedy  High. 

In  addition,  the  chapter  awards  two  scholarships  annually  to 
WSE  students.  Our  2004  scholarship  recipients  were  Melanie 


Teague  and  Stephanie  McCam. 

All  WSE  graduates  are  invited  to  join  our  chapter.  We  offer 
various  opportunities  for  service  to  the  university.  You  might  be 
interested  in  serving  as  a  mentor,  networking  with  teachers  in 
your  field,  or  attending  our  social  events.  Our  next  chapter 
meeting  will  be  at  5  p.m.,  Thursday,  May  12.  If  you  are  interested 
in  attending  this  meeting  or  have  questions  about  our  chapter, 
please  contact  me  at  (910)  270-7006  or  pettymarsha@yahoo.com. 

Our  chapter  works  closely  with  Dean  Cathy  Barlow.  We  are 
all  very  pleased  with  the  new  Education  Building  and  the  growth 
of  the  school.  We  should  all  be  proud  to  be  WSE  graduates. 

For  more  information  about  the  activities  of  the  Watson 
School  of  Education  Alumni  Chapter,  go  to  www.uncw.edu/ 
alumni. 

I  wish  you  much  success  in  your  future  plans. 

Marsha  Petty  Obremski  '02 
WSE  Alumni  Chapter  President 


2004-2005  WSE  Alumni  Chapter  Council 

The  WSE  Alumni  Chapter  Council  is  responsible  for  providing  leadership  to  the  chapter  and  developing  policies  and  plans  in 
conjunction  with  the  dean  of  the  Watson  School.  The  council  welcomes  your  ideas  and  suggestions. 


Chapter  Council  Officers 

Marsha  Petty  Obremski '02  (910)270-7006 

pettymarsha@yahoo .  com 
President 

Kristy  Kidney  '99 (910)392-9521 

kandbk@comspeco .  com 
Vice  President 

Stephanie  Watts  74 (910)799-7623 

Ewattsl949@aol.com 
Scholarship  Committee  Chair 


Diane  Fowler '92 (910)452-2717 

sixf owlers@aol .  com 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Chair 

SherredWeidner'82M (910)791-2910 

sweid@earthlink.com 
Nominations  Chair 

DianeEvers'81M (910)791-6989 

beachine  vers@aol  .com 
Mentoring  Chair 


Chapter  Council  Members 

Carolyn  Brumit  '68 
Nancy  Cates  70 
Donna  Davis  '92 
Julia  Davis  78 
Becky  Fancher  78 


Mary  Gaddy  '69 
Ann  Grose  '90 
Linda  Harrelson  '82 
Alva  Ingram  '83 
Birty  Lightner  76 


Norm  Melton  74 
Sara  Messer  '66 
Carol  Midgett  '04M 
JanisNorris'81M 
Leslie  Pridgen  '98 
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The  Watson  School  of 
Education  recognizes  the 
donors  who  made  financial 
contributions  between 
Jan.  1,  2004  -  Dec.  31,  2004 
We  appeciate  these  generous 
gifts  that  help  the  school 
achieve  its  goals. 

Karen  Flynn  Allen 
Mane  Lassiler  Allison 
Deborah  Ann  Amini 
Harriett  Powell  Andrew 
Mclver  Lee  Bair 
Lori  Gaskins  Baldwin 
James  C.  Ballantine 
Darlene  Jones  Barbee 
Ben  D.  Barker 
Sarah  Jane  Bamhill 
Susie  Suk  Bass 
Jeanne  Leann  Beasley 
Alissa  Erin  Beebe 
Shannon  Lea  Beverage 
Mara  Boucher  Biggs 
Tammie  Williams  Blackburn 
Roxana  Welch  Blackwell 
Margaret  Palmer  Blanchard 
Hillary  Van  Zandt  Blanchard 
Amy  Danielle  Blessing 
Carole  Barger  Blossom 
Eugene  Edward  Bogash 
Mark  L.  Boggis 
Jessica  Baggett  Boone 
Harriette  A.  Boutelle 
Jacquelyn  Lois  Brant 
Virginia  Holland  Brewer 
Elizabeth  Faulk  Bridges 
Mary  Noland  Bridges 
Amy  Wilson  Brinker 
Brian  R.  Brinkley 
Timothy  Albert  Brock 
Susan  Sheneman  Brooks 
Sonia  Neal  Brooks 
Kimberly  Kay  Brookshire 
Anita  R.  Brown 
Betty  Flowers  Brown 
Marguerite  Marshall  Brown 
Denise  Gail  Bucek 
Joan  Leibley  Buck 
William  Dudley  Buckley 
Karen  Phillips  Bullard 
Debbie  Permenter  Bullard 
Jimmi-Ann  Cottle  Burgess 
Grace  Mae  Burton 
Myra  Blake  Burtt 
Kristyn  Lynn  Butts 
Sandra  Gilbert  Cannady 
Ruby  Carpenter 
Brenda  Harrell  Carr 
Sherry  Southerland  Carter 
Renee  Michelle  Carter 
Arden  Renee  Carter 
Nancy  Carol  Cates 
Addis  Pittard  Cates  Jr. 
G.  Scott  Chattin 
David  L.  Cignotti 
Karen  Ann  Clark 
Amy  Brooke  Coderre 
Edna  N.  Collins 
Deborah  Shafer  Connell 
Elizabeth  Dianne  Cook 
Lynda  Kaye  Cooley 
Patricia  Stiles  Coutts 
Terri  Lea  Craddock 
Anne  L.  Craft 


Ann  R.  Crawford 

Amy  Smith  Creed 

Jenny  Rebecca  Cubas 

Julia  H.  Davis 

Cecil  Murray  Davis  Jr. 

Amy  Thomas  Davis 

Joy  Bendure  Davis 

Donna  Marie  Dawkins 

Mary  Helen  Deaton 

Heather  Nanni  DeBuse 

Virginia  Day  Detrie 

Kathy  Josey  Dickens 

Susan  Kay  Dohrmann 

Priscilla  Kimball  Donathan 

William  G.  Dooley 

Diane  Moore  DuBose 

John  Dudek  Jr. 

Candice  Leigh  Dunlap 

Pamela  Lynn  Dyson 

Cathy  Gilbert  Easter 

Michele  Manoski  Ellison 

Judy  Tharpe  Evans 

Diane  Roberts  Evers 

Mary  Lou  Faircloth 

Deborah  H.  Fauble 

Jamie  Lee  Feehan 

Tammie  Hayes  Ferguson 

Amy  Eloise  Fields 

Deborah  H.  Filomena 

Janice  Kinlaw  Finberg 

Dana  L.  Fischetti 

Janice  Ann  Fladd 

Dennis  Robert  Fleck 

Joan  McGuckin  Flynn 

Laura  Nelson  Ford 

Lisa  June  Forstner 

Deron  M.  Fort 

Gloria  Sellers  Foss 

Diane  Kynakoudes  Fowler 

Lynn  Frances  Frankland 

Jane  Wetherill  Freeman 

Jackie  Cook  Fuller 

Frances  L.  Fulton 

Dewey  N.  Furr 

Katherine  Dixon  Furr 

Mary  H.  Gaddy 

Arden  Cochran  Gaddy 

Sharon  Tyndall  Gagnon 

Lisa  Gaddy  Gainey 

Sherrie  Weston  Galloway 

Rosa  Carol  Gaskins 

Sally  Ann  Gill 

Deborah  Henry  Gillikin 

Rolanda  Lewis  Golden 

Marie  Pate  Gordon 

Sarah  Varnum  Gore 

Cecelia  Bradley  Gore 

Mary  M.  Gornto 

Mary  Anna  Gratale 

Julie  Walters  Graves 

Tracey  Barbour  Green 

Charles  Frederick  Green  111 

Phyllis  Howard  Greene 

Rhonda  Hartley  Gregware 

Mary  Katherine  Griffith 

Michelle  Renee  Griffith-Marangi 

Zelphia  Gore  Grissett 

Candace  Dale  Halecki 

Alexander  M.  Hall 

Lillian  Halterman  Harding 

Crystal  Velvet  Hardwick 

Bobby  W  Harrelson 

Emma  Grace  Harrington 

Robert  Hal  Harris 

Debra  Futrell  Harris 


Thomas  Leighton  Hatch 
Keilah  Sueann  Hathcock 
Sayvilene  Newkirk  Hawkins 
Andrew  Eugene  Hayes 
Tami  Marie  Healy 
Catherine  R.  Heglar 
Peggy  Hill  Hemenway 
Elaine  B.  Henson 
Michele  Massman  Herndon 
Margaret  Mae  Hewitt 
Kerri  Lynn  Hicks 
Jeremy  Dale  Hilburn 
Beverly  Snead  Hill 
Leigh  Morgan  Hobbs 
Teresa  Rogers  Holzwarth 
Laura  Jean  Hoovler 
Lien  Tu  Hou 

Sandra  Houston  Huffman 
Carolyn  Killen  Hunter 
Diane  Somersett  Hyatt 
Robert  Edwin  Ilzhoefer 
Kathleen  Mary  Inman 
Kristin  L.  Jackson 
Amy  Susan  Jackson 
Mary  Freeman  Jacobs 
Angela  Joyner  Jeffrey 
Laura  B.  Jennings 
Janith  Huffman  Johnson 
Kathleen  Tillman  Johnson 
Beth  Freeman  Johnson 
Patricia  Wykstra  Johnson 
Karen  Anita  Johnson 
Wanda  Matthews  Jones 
Kelly  Carver  Jones 
Rebecca  Lane  Jones-Council 
James  Scott  Joyner 
Garland  Gene  Joyner 
Kristen  Stallings  Jupena 
Angela  Diane  Kautter 
Linda  Lehr  Keifer 
Marcia  Gardner  Kennedy 
Colette  Webb  Kennedy 
Regina  Arnette  Kilpatrick 
Leslie  Micham  King 
Linda  Watson  Kirby 
Adelaide  Kopotic 
Walter  Peter  Krasa 
Terry  Lee  Lacey 
Hellen  Dowd  Lane 
Cheryl  Ann  Lawson 
Charlene  Ives  Leister 
Kristine  Anne  Lewis 
Eva  Newkerk  Lightner 
Gloria  Faye  Lloyd 
Donna  B.  Lockhart 
Karen  Crandall  Loconto 
Barbara  Jenkins  Long 
Mary  Todd  MacKenzie 
Eunice  Taylor  MacRae 
Gregory  William  Magdanz 
Anne  Winslow  Manning 
Shelley  Suzanne  Mansfield 
Melanie  Karnes  Marks 
Harry  Rollins  Marriner 
Dorothy  Powell  Marshall 
Shirley  Louise  Martin 
Stephanie  Lucas  Martin 
Hugh  Bryant  Martin 
Jennifer  Lee  Matthews 
D.M.  Maisha  Mayfield 
Kelly  Nicole  McBryde 
Suzanne  Yeo  McCarley 
Jennifer  Kay  McCarthy 
Mary  Legwin  McKeithan 
Samuel  N.  McKenzieJr. 
Bobbie  Hinson  McNeil 


Patricia  Lamb  Medlin 
John  Francis  Melia 
Norman  Harrison  Melton 
Alison  Rowan  Merntt 
Suzanne  Victoria  Micallef 
Carol  W  Midgett 
Steven  Leroy  Miller 
Rhonda  Ann  Miller 
Patricia  Parkhurst  Miller 
Betty  Jo  Albntton  Mills 
Susan  McLendon  Mitchell 
Gretchen  D.  K.  Mitchell 
Victoria  Landing  Mix 
Sandra  Boney  Mixon 
Mary  Dexter  Mobley 
Richard  Edward  Mont  fort 
Janet  Lynn  Moody 
Jane  B.  Moore 
Leslie  Rogers  Moore 
Steven  Allen  Moore 
Jennifer  Sauls  Moore 
Crystal  Pelletier  Morton 
Nancy  Hillbeck  Murphy 
Susan  Hutchins  Muse 
Barbara  Hines  Nail 
Wilma  Everett  Newkirk 
Janis  C.  Norris 
Sandra  Flowers  Norris 
Sondra  Parker  North 
Rebecca  Ann  North 
Marsha  Petty  Obremski 
Beverly  Wells  Page 
Brenda  S.  Parker 
Linda  Harrell  Parker 
Sheila  Fawn  Parrish 
Peter  Gregory  Paschall 
Vonetta  Yeager  Perkins 
Suzan  Marie  Perry 
Harold  Lee  Person  Jr. 
Bonita  Livingston  Phelps 
Martha  Johnson  Phoebus 
Marion  Wesley  Piner 
Wendy  Darling  Pittard 
Elliot  Arnold  Pogolowitz 
Lee  Merritt  Porter 
Beth  B.  Pottle 
Leah  Crockett  Powell 
Marie  Hardee  Preston 
Faye  Driver  Price 
Leslie  Susan  Pridgen 
Priscilla  Johnson  Prince 
Shirley  Baddour  Prince 
Linda  H.  Proetsch 
Janice  Wynn  Puckett 
Glen  Wesley  Pugh 
Summer  Straw  Reaves 
Kathy  Ann  Respet 
Maria  D.  Rice-Evans 
Peggy  Ann  Richards 
Deborah  Southall  Rivenbark 
June  McGlohon  Robbins 
Monique  Kulenic  Robbins 
Carolyn  T.  Robertson 
Jo  Ellen  Dove  Rogers 
Angela  Britt  Royal 
Judieth  Matthews  Russell 
Sharon  S.  Sand 
Pamela  Lynn  Sanderson 
Wanda  Sue  Wescott  Sellers 
Lori  Parker  Sharpe 
Jenita  Dondilo  Shepard 
Cheryll  Tuttle  Shuford 
Sherri  Linker  Sides 
Amanda  Laverne  Sikes 
Kari  L.  Siko 
Kathryn  John  Silver 
Jodee  Lynne  Skoog 
Amy  Michelle  Sloop 
David  James  Small 
Robert  W  Smith 
Frances  Gray  Smith 


Kimberly  Herring  Smith 
Gayle  S.  Smith 
Katherine  Cobourn  Snead 
Leah  A.  Soloff 
Eileen  Bowles  Soltowski 
Donna  Hammond  Souders 
Robert  W  Spearman 
Margaret  Noffsinger  Spencer 
Earlene  Kittrell  Spencer 
Jennifer  Phelps  Spencer 
David  R.  Spencer 
Cheryl  L.  Spencer-Beck 
Joseph  John  Sproul 
Cherry  Mitchell  Stackhouse 
Betsy  Carver  Stanwood 
Betty  Holden  Slike 
Sara  Spurlin  Strickland 
Mary  Harvey  Strong 
Heather  Honeycutt  Sutton 
Jem  Lynn  Sydes 
Cynthia  Mallan  Talbert 
Mary  Blizzard  Taylor 
Margaret  Eaddy  Taylor 
Kristie  Miller  Taylor 
Sunny  Luv  Thayer 
Carol  Chase  Thomas 
Betsy  Summerlin  Thomas 
Cynthia  Karen  Thompson 
Kimberly  Lynn  Thompson 
Jessica  Ruth  Thompson 
Christie  Hale  Tisinger 
Bertha  Boykin  Todd 
Antoinette  Mayfield  Tucker 
Roslyn  Trott  Turner 
Robert  E.  Tyndall 
Nellie  Hewett  Vamum 
Jennifer  Campbell  Vermilyea 
Bradford  L.  Walker 
Lynda  Jean  Walker 
Tamie  Byrd  Wall 
Tina  Renee  Wallace 
Holly  Antley  Walton 
Deborah  Wrede  Ward 
Melissa  Jean  Ward 
Cheryl  Hyatt  Warren 
Robert  Franklin  Warwick 
Gela  Stroud  Weaver 
Elvira  Hernandez  Webb 
Sherred  Kugler  Weidner 
Linda  Carlton  Wells 
Jan  S.  Wessell 
Jenny  Gore  Wheeler 
Lynda  Owen  Whitted 
Linda  Buckingham  Wiggins 
Martha  Davis  Wilkie 
Teresa  Eller  Willetts 
Carol  Brandon  Williams 
Betty  Grace  Williams 
Shirley  B.  Williamson 
Elisabeth  Anne  Wojton 
Stephanie  Kay  Woodcock 
Frances  Edwards  Wooten 
Bridget  Kelleher  Wortman 
Eleanor  Boyd  Wright 
Eugene  E.  Wright  Jr. 
Beth  Janelle  Yow 
Progress  Energy 
Harris  Teeter 
Verizon  Foundation 
Marc  Basnight  Campaign 
Southeastern  Regl  Reading 

Recovery  Association 
Community  Foundation  of 

Southeastern  North  Carolina 
Wachovia  Corporation 
Pepsi  Bottling  Ventures  LLC 
Cooperative  Bank 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma/Beta  Phi 

Chapter 
BellSouth 
Oleander  Company 
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Watson  School  of  Education 
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The  primary  mission  of  the  Watson  School  of  Education  is  to  develop  highly 
competent  professionals  to  serve  in  teaching  and  other  educational  leadership  roles 
in  southeastern  North  Carolina,  the  state  and  the  nation.  The  Watson  School  is 
committed  to  achieving  excellence  in  teacher  and  administrator  preparation  in  all  of 
its  programs. 

•  The  Watson  School  has  been  rated  "exemplary"  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education. 

•  The  Praxis  II  Specialty  Area  passing  rate  for  the  Watson  School  of  Education  is 
98  percent. 

•  The  Watson  School  is  the  third  largest  producer  of  teachers  out  of  47  higher 
education  institutions  in  North  Carolina. 

•  Since  1990,  the  Watson  School  has  developed  seven  new  on-campus  degree 
programs  and  one  baccalaureate  extension  program.  The  school  provides 
academic  outreach  to  communities  and  military  bases  across  the  southeastern 
region  of  North  Carolina. 

•  In  2003-2004,  17  undergraduate  students  graduated  cum  laude,  19  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  and  10  summa  cum  laude. 

In  the  fall  of  2004,  28  percent  (291)  of  all  UNCW  graduate  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  Watson  School  of  Education. 

Since  1994,  the  Watson  School's  undergraduate  enrollment  has  increased  from 
\  1,965  to  3,321  (69  percent)  and  graduate  enrollment  has  increased 
from  283  to  491  (73  percent).  The  number  of  students  seeking 
^£  «|    licensure  only  has  increased  678  percent.  (Totals  include 
.  $■  i ^      extension  programs.) 

•   During  the  2003-2004  academic  year,  Watson  School 
faculty  published  39  articles  or  book  chapters  and  made 
119  presentations  at  international,  national,  regional  and 
state  conferences.  Watson  School  faculty  members  were 
also  involved  in  309  activities  directly  benefiting  public 
schools. 


What's  new 


Have  you  recently  started  a  new  job? 
Received  an  award  or  earned  a  graduate 
degree?  Moved  to  a  new  home  or  started  a 
family?  The  Watson  School  of  Education  and 
UNCW  Alumni  Relations  want  to  know  what 
you've  been  up  to.  Write,  call  or  e-mail  us 
with  news  of  your  latest  accomplishments. 

Advancement  Services 
UNC  Wilmington 
601  South  College  Road 
Wilmington,  NC  28403-5905 

Phone:  Toll-free  1-866-GO-UNCW1 

(468-6291)  or  (910)  962-3593 

E-mail:  alumni@uncw.edu 

For  a  Web  form,  visit  www.uncw.edu/alumni, 

and  click  on  "Keep  in  Touch." 


Tits  Mn&isua  uf  tits  Wiiuuu  Scktul  «tf  F.tiuraimi 

is  published  annually  by  the  Watson  School  of 
Education.  Send  correspondence  to:  Watson  School 
of  Education,  Dean's  Office,  326  Education 
Building,  UNCW,  601  South  College  Road, 
Wilmington,  NC  28403-5991. 

Cathy  Barlow 

Dean,  Watson  School  of  Education 

Marsha  Petty  Obremski  '02 

Chair,  Alumni  Chapter  Council 

Dana  Fischetti 

Editor  and  writer 


Students  travel  to  and  from  class  in  the  Education  Building  on  its  spiral  staircase,  one  of  the  architectural  touches  that  give  the  facility  its  unique  character. 
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